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polished, more conscious of itself. The concert
form-of entertainment, centring round a dress-
suit and a piano, or a dance-band and a drilled
chorus. Cabaret is the expression of the present
age, and it serves it as aptly as music-hall served
the past age. Music-hall was but one of many
hang-overs. Comic journalism also remained
for some time definitely of the past century, and
lingered on in the form of Pick-me-up, Judy,
Ally Sloper, Scraps, Moonshine, Sketchy Bits,
Photo Bits. The spirit of these journals was the
spirit of the old halls, and that there is still a
public reverting to that spirit is shown by the
success of the English Razzle and the American
Ballyhoo, which are sort of nephews of those
journals.
The music-hall was never, like current
entertainment, an acidulous critic of life. It had
no Voltaire. It was instead a hearty acceptance
of life, and its presiding lord was Falstaff. Its
funniest jokes centred on the woes of poverty,
and its audience, mainly poor people, accepted
them with relish. It gave neither sneer nor civil
leer. It laughed at its audience, and its audience
laughed b^ck. Of taste it knew nothing, but
while some of its coarsenesses would affront
modern ears, it is equally true that some of the
smirking innuendoes of modem cabaret songs,
longing to be completely French yet not quite
daring, would affront those who laughed at the